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sympathies of John A. Macdonald in favour of unitary
government. But another fact, the full significance of which
has perhaps been somewhat neglected, worked in the same
direction. However different may have been the character
of French Quebec from that of British Ontario, still the fact
remained that, for better or for worse, they had for more
than thirty years been governed by a single Parliament.
It was thus possible to represent the Confederation measure
as really a measure of disunion and disruption ; and when
in fact this line was taken by some of the most acute critics
of the proposal, the moment was hardly opportune for a yet
more vigorous assertion of provincial rights. When it is
remembered that only four Colonies entered the original
union; that the two Canadas greatly outweighed the other
two in wealth and importance, and that those two were at
the time parts of a common whole, in the letter if not in
the spirit of the law, the general conclusion reached is
not to be wondered at. Moreover, as has already been
intimated, the example of the American Civil War was
there to point to the dangers of an equivocal union. At
the same time, essential distinctions were much deeper
rooted in the Dominion than in Australia or in South
Africa; so that it is no cause for surprise that, when once
it became apparent that the extreme meticulousness of the
framers of the Constitution had overreached itself, provincial
patriotism flourished vigorously under the fostering care of
judicial decisions. Enough has been already said on the
curious power given to the Dominion Executive to disallow
Provincial Acts of Parliament, as well as of the theoretical
subserviency of the Provincial Lieutenant-Governors to that
Executive; but these things, no more than the elaborate
subsections of Section 91 of the British North America
Act, are not sufficient to prevent provincial feelings from
finding, under provincial responsible government, vigorous
and adequate expression.
Mr, Bryce appends to an eloquent eulogy of the work of